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ON THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
By Clara Longworth de Chambrun 



THE author of Numa Roumestan, in 
response to a critic who accused 
him of wishing to caricature Gam- 
betta in the portrait of his hero, answered 
with an argument which is equally ap- 
plicable to any writer who is obliged to 
generalize a subject from the study of an 
individual case. 

He contended that any master of fiction 
who belongs to a race with prominent 
characteristics, has no need to seek a 
model outside of his own personality, that, 
in view of his very pronounced Provencal 
traits, he could easily depict a Numa or 
even a Tartarin from the study of his own 
heart. 

If however I were to follow Daudet's 
method, and give you herein an article 
consecrated to the virtues of my sister 
Americans and filled with the praises 
which seem to be expected from everyone, 
I should find myself confronted by a hu- 
miliating discovery: that the present 
writer possesses none of the excellent char- 
acteristics which are so generously lauded 
to-day by the entire French press. 

Lacking in constructive energy, with- 
out the slightest spirit of solidarity, claim- 
ing no practical common sense or any 
business talent, she is even obliged to 
make a graver confession: She is not even 
a feminist ! 

Nevertheless, whether in Paris or in 
Kamschatka, no one, on seeing her, would 
think of making any exclamation but 
this: "There goes an American!" 

If then it is true, as would seem to ap- 
pear, that one's Nationality is recognised 
rather by the faults than by the virtues of 
one's race, we may perhaps be allowed to 
treat the question of American woman- 



hood by another method, which my own 
birth and long residence in the United 
States has qualified me to write of with a 
certain authority. Very generally ac- 
quainted with America and being of intro- 
spective taste and turn of mind, I have 
been, through a long period of years, in- 
timately acquainted with myself. 

Among our most prominent character- 
istics, let us note a very pronounced spirit 
of opposition. From the nurses' arms we 
are accused of being "contrary" and even 
in later life it seems that we love to tease 
and astonish our family circle. 

A Frenchman who generally has a sense 
of humour is extremely amused in the 
company of American women; he finds 
them friendly, agreeable and intelligent. 
But, should he be seeking that "submis- 
sive companion," ready to declare, on her 
marriage day (and even maintain after- 
ward), the principle "Your family shall be 
my family, Your gods my gods," he would 
perhaps show more prudence in looking 
for a wife in France ! 

For the American woman is a spoiled 
child. She speaks much oftener of her 
rights than her duties. If troubled by the 
latter, she arranges very dexterously to 
accommodate them to her tastes. 

Her claim to happiness greatly puzzles 
the Frenchman observing her, for her 
ideal of happiness does not seem neces- 
sarily to reside either in love or matri- 
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What every American girl wants, and 
what she considers that she has a perfect 
right to have is an "interesting life." 

The young girl who quits her parents to 
drive an automobile, the young mother 
who leaves her children to serve in a can- 
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teen "near the front" does not astonish 
her own compatriots; they know that she 
is neither one possessed nor yet quite a 
saint on that account ! she is merely per- 
fectly successful in getting what she 
wants, and is envied in proportion by 
more luckless ones prevented by a pater- 
nal government from obtaining a passport 
to France ! 

Her confidence in herself upon arriving 
there, seems to be in inverse ratio with her 
experience of life. The younger she is the 
more she knows. Unlike General Pershing, 
she does not utter the courteous phrase: 
" I have come to learn." She comes with a 
pathetic confidence in her ability to re- 
form France, especially from the point of 
view of Hygiene ! 

We all go through that phase, thereby 
deeply offending the French with whom 
we come in contact, who, being really 
more practical than we are, have noticed 
that modern plumbing is very costly, and 
that one* on an average, lives much longer 
(even without it), in France than in 
America. 

I have observed that the general toler- 
ance and largeness of view attributed to 
American women, only applies to those 
things toward which they are really in- 
different. She is indulgent to the failings of 
those she does not particularly care for. 
The Frenchwoman is not like the Ameri- 
can in this respect. She forgives her family 
anything and vents her indignation on her 
neighbor ! The American woman actually 
suffers from a pronounced difference of 
opinion with her husband, and she will 
make him suffer also if he does not come 
around to her point of view ! 

We are imitative to an extraordinary 
degree, often our literary, artistic or mu- 
sical snobbishness effaces our discrimina- 
tion. What Everyone declares the very 
"newest and very best" on any of these do- 
mains is pursued with marvellous avidity, 



until a newer star arises, and our hobby at 
once disappears. In abstract questions our 
behaviour is the same, witness the mad 
cult for "Eugenics" which was inaugu- 
rated in 1 91 2, and, in order to prove the 
danger of our too great receptivity, we 
need only cite as an example the follow- 
ing case, which came under my particular 
observation. 

As is now well known, during the pre- 
war period German agents launched, 
through the American Press, Schools and 
Universities, by means also of popular 
lectures, a propaganda tending to stifle 
French industries and provoke riots in 
Paris. Thanks to eloquent and specious 
appeals to the "humanity" of American 
women, Germany arrived almost in a day 
at the extraordinary result of annihilating 
the export of fancy feathers which is one 
of the principal French industries, through 
an appeal to all women to protect the 
Paradise bird. 

Committees were formed among "rep- 
resentative" women to get signatures to 
this effect. I shall not soon forget the in- 
dignation which greeted my refusal to sign 
a document restraining me from ever buy- 
ing or wearing any feather other than 
might be supplied by barnyard-fowl or the 
German-owned Ostrich ! 

In view of my declaration that my hu- 
manity was more moved by the case of 
thousands of working girls made destitute 
by this ordinance than by the sufferings of 
the worthiest of birds, I was pronounced 
a heartless cynic whom a brief residence 
in France had already rendered un- 
American. 

But this same immense receptivity 
which renders American women collec- 
tively easy to influence by a cleverly con- 
structed appeal to her sentiments, makes 
her quick to abandon a mistake when she 
is convinced that one has been made. 

— L'Opinion. 



